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INDIVIDUALITY. 


PRIZE ESSAY: BY SAM. 8. MITCHELL, WISCONSIN. 


TuE problem of individuality, the institution of the “ego” of 
humanity, like all other original institutes, can only meet with 
a satisfactory solution, by referring it to that great First Cause, 
in virtue of which all things are as they are. But no more 
certain is it, that man is a compound being with reference to 
his nature, that is, made up of soul and body, than in reference 
to his relations and responsibilities. All around us we see 
man acting in two distinct, separate relations; first, as an in- 
dividual—the I; secondly, as a member of society—the we. 
That the two distinct endowments of humanity, which underlie 
these two separate and different relations, were coeval with the 
creation of man, and with each other, we know; that they will 
exist while man exists, it is reasonable to suppose. We do 
not, of course, mean to state that the advancement and retro- 
gradation of Society, will not in the future, as in the past, affect 
their relative prominence and importance. As in the past we 
have seen the individual, at first standing boldly forth in all 
the nobility and grandeur of his separate manhood, gradually 
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to descend from this high eminence, sacrificing one after anoth- 
er of the high prerogatives of his individual nature, until in 
the weakness of his manhood, he “ desired a king to rule over 
him,” and as we may trace his degradation through that long 
period of monarchy which has followed, during which the indi- 
vidual has been merged into a sickly organism, asserting his 
nobility only by an occasional spasmodic struggle to regain his 
individual rights, until stripped and torn he begins to appear 
the man again, under the healthful influences of our own Re- 
public, and in some of the bright places of Europe, so may we 
expect it will be in the future. Modifications of Society will 
affect the individual, either elevating or obscuring him, and un- 
less we are mistaken, the dawn of Individual Rights is at hand, 
which will shine brighter and brighter, and which will have its 
culmination only in a glorious noon-day of perfect freedom to 
every man. This sickly organism of society, this putrid car- 
cass of so-called government, which now for so long a time, like 
a body of death, has weighed down the individual, is even now 
ready in many parts of our world to fall to pieces, giving way 
before the mighty, onward march of personal freedom and indi- 
vidual nobility, which will result in the establishment of that 
only lasting superstructure of government, the corner-stone of 
which is Individual Rights. But it is not our purpose to sug- 
gest any theory with regard to society, or to develope the rela- 
tion of the individual to society organic, but rather to look at 
individuality with reference to man himself. 

This is emphatically an age of association. An age in which 
nations are great and good, not men; in which associations 
are benevolent, not individuals; an age in which we are all too 
apt to forget our own personal identity. Social consolida- 
tion has been going on around us. The machinery of society 
has become more complex and intricate. Social bands, pulleys 
and wheels have multiplied with astonishing rapidity. We are 
surrounded on every side by this vast net-work of moving pow- 
er, until astonished and confused, we are almost ready to think 
that we are a part, and not guiders of this vast machine, and 
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that our own hands, eyes, ears and mind, are but a part of this 
stupendous gearing, and not our own individual property. 

I say we are in danger of being thus materialized, of being 
thus separated from the consciousness of our own individuality. 
Like the unfortunate countryman, who upon his first introduc- 
tion to the glare of Broadway, forgetful of himself, stands stu- 
pefied in the simplicity of his wonder, while the not-over-much- 
astonished attendants of that metropolitan show, proceed care- 
fully to empty his pockets, so we, struck dumb by this vast 
moving panorama of society, this mighty tramp of social legions, 
unless careful, shall awake from our semi-consciousness, robbed 
of all our individuality, and hence of all that makes us men. 
Such pilferings are daily going on around us. We do not in- 
tend here to call into question the great good which has flowed 
from the spirit of association, as developed by our mother coun- 
try, and transplanted by us. It has called into being forces 
only equalled in magnitude by the ends which they aimed to 
accomplish ; it has worked reformations which the uncombined 
efforts of individuals were impotent to accomplish. A ‘moral 
lever—its fulcrum the universal welfare of mankind, and its 
power, the united sympathies and efforts of all the great and 
good, its authors have realized on a grand scale, the accomplish- 
ment, in the moral world, of that most sublime boast of Archi- 
medes, ‘“‘ Give me whereon to stand and I will move the world.” 
But perversions of blessings are the direst of curses. Even 
this spirit of association has its evil tendencies. At least it 


-can do us no harm to keep a keen eye, and a firm hold on our 


individuality in tnese days. This gone—all is gone. And 
what do we mean by individuality? (1.) In the first place, nega- 
tively, we do not mean eccentricity. There is in every com- 
munity a class of persons whom we call eccentric. They are 
eccentric in eating, eccentric in drinking, eccentric in dressing, 
eccentric in sleeping, eccentric in walking, eccentric in talking, 
in fine, whether living or dying they are like nobody else. Not 
only so, but they seem to think there is something meritorious 
in all this. Were it not for this last round in the ladder of 
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their folly to which they have climbed, this last positive proof 
of their addle-headedness, we might be content to pass them 
by as side-shows of humanity, answering about the same end in 
the community, as did the fools in the presence of the ancient 
kings; and we might also recognise them as human, by tossing 
them a poor pittance, as to organ-grinders in the streets, in the 
way of an occasional laugh, which they, of course, would think 
was drawn forth by some projecting point of their individuality 
tipped with the shining metal of their own pointed witticisms— 
for such persons always consider themselves the lightning-rods 
of society, and granting them this honor, perhaps there is less 
of dyspepsia and hypochondriacism in the world, than there 
would be without them. Now I suppose a person has a legal 
right to go through this world with the four corners of the ec- 
centric ego, rubbing and scraping on every one around him. 
He may act the mule and back while others go ahead; he may 
amble while others walk, whistle while others are silent, stick 
his hands in his pockets while gentlemen keep them out, put 
salt in his coffee and sugar on his steak, and even look wise and 
thoughtful, when you know he hasn’t had a thought for a fort- 
night—yes, all this you may do, but, burlesques on humanity, 
do you demand praise for being thus destitute of common 
sense? Comets move in eccentric orbits, and the rest of the 
heavenly bodies amuse themselves by looking at their tails. 
This class of persons move in very eccentric orbits, and the 
rest of mankind amuse themselves by gazing at their eara! 
Whatever eccentricity is, and it is no more than accidental pe- 
culiarities, mental and physical, encouraged and cultivated, it 
certainly is not that individuality which makes the man. Ec- 
centricity never made a man, individuality has made thousands 
—no one was ever made without it. 

(2.) In the second place individuality is not misanthropy. 
Man was never created a contradiction. He never was so en- 
dowed, that, in order to insure thé most perfect development in 
any one direction, he must ignore altogether one set of his du- 
ties and one part of his nature. But on the contrary, the high- 
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est development of any one faculty can only be secured, in 
proportion as the whole man is developed. Let a man be taught 
himself, his duties to himself and his rights, in fine let a man be 
developed as an individual, and you will have no such abortion, 
no such excrescence in society as the misanthropist. Intense 
individuality is not incompatible with the social part of our na- 
ture. Our greatest men have been our best citizens, our noblest 
statesmen, always and without exception. Talk of a man as 
being remarkable in a private capacity, great as an individual, 
who recognizes no bonds of allegiance connecting him with so- 
ciety, no public duties to be performed,—why it is a contradic- 
tion of terms, there is no such thing. No, these misanthropists 
are monstrosities, perversions, raw material spoiled in the mak- 
ing, the porcupines of society, rolling through this world with 
the quills of their selfishness protruding in every direction, 
frightening every decent person away from them, and unless, 
like the hedge-hog, they soon begin to gather some social fruit, 
even by means of their weapons of defense, the sooner they 
roll out of this world, the better. Misanthropy is not individu- 
ality, that individuality, the development of which makes the 
man in the highest and noblest sense. 

But if individuality in the strictest and strongest sense of the 
word, never leads to eccentricity or misanthropy, how in its de- 
velopment does it affect character? what are its results and 
what does it confer upon man? We answer—lI.. That it re- 
sults in Independence of Character. By the word individuality, 
we all, no doubt, understand that endowment of the man in vir- 
tue of which he is the man he is, and nobody else. Individual- 
ity is distinctive manhood. It is what constitutes personal iden- 
tity, furnishes ground for personal responsibility, and is that 
which in the world of sense is typified by, and embodied in what 
we calla name. From this then it is evident, that the cultiva- 
tion of individuality, is the cultivation of our own true nature, 
and this forms the basis and substratum in all true independence 
of character. A man to be independent in the highest sense of 
the word must be Azmself, not, so to speak, more than himself, 
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and hence the slave of cultivated idiosyncrasies, but simply and 
purely himself. Make him more or less than this, and you 
make him so much of a slave; let him make himself more or 
less, and he gives the lie to his manhood, and render his life, at 
least, a mere negation. And how many examples are there all 
around us, of such negation, of such sad contingent existences ! 
Of men, who, afraid to come forth in the nobility of their distinct 
manhood, and avow their individual opinions, and be themselves, 
are found endeavoring to creep into any crack or corner of the 
social edifice. Now seeking to hide their inconsistency and 
their shame by drawing around them the cloak of the body pol- 
itic in the shape of a pretended allegiance to some old party, 
platform or organization, or who again, in opposition to their 
individual convictions, and to the neglect of their personal sal- 
vation, are found clinging with all the tenacity that policy or a 
troubled conscience can give, to some widely believed religious 
creed, and endeavoring to rub off the guilt which is dyed deep 
into their individual skirts, by mingling with the multitude of 
christians, or crowding into the pews of some vast cathedral, 
And are these independent men? From every true man under 
heaven, in one mighty tide of scorn and rebuke, comes up the 
withering response; “ False, unmanly politician, belittling your- 
self by crowding in upon a platform where you would be asha- 
med to be seen standing alone, hypocritical christian, ashamed 
of duty, yet endeavoring to appease conscience, and cover up 
guilt, by running with the ‘multitude who keep holy day ’— 
you are not independent men.” You are both ignoble and false. 
" You have given up your individuality, the noblest part of you 
is gone. Return to the nobility of your own individuality, dare 
to be yourself, and act out your own convictions of duty, in bold 
defiance of all parties, platforms or organizations, and you may 
yet regain the noble title of men. Ah! these platforms, how 
often are they made up of disjointed, disfigured, truncated man- 
hood, how often cemented with the very life-blood of individual 
manliness, and individual worth! And a great want in our 
day is, of politicians, who, whenever they cannot stand erect in 
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a conscious strict adherence to their own individual convictions 
of right and duty, upon any platform whatsoever, will have the 
manliness to step off upon God’s wide earth—that great plat- 
form for great men—and boldly to say, I'd rather be a man, 
than a Democrat, I’d rather be a man than a Republican, I'd 
rather be a man than be President. 

Acting out our own nature will lead to the thinking of our 
own thoughts, an important element in independence of charac- 
ter. Of all slavery the most abject is the slavery of the mind, 
and yet in these days, without this intense individuality, such 
slavery, to a greater or less extent, is almost unavoidable. 
Nor are instances of such bondage difficult to be found in soci- 
ety. We have Beecherites and Parkerites, Millerites and Pu- 
seyites, and “ites” in philosophy, and “ites” in literature with- 
out number. But where are our men-thinkers? Individuals 
who, rising above the mock imitation of those around them, 
reach the dignity of thinking, writing and speaking their own 
thoughts. Alas! of such there are few. And no wonder is it, 
that when any one has risen to such a height, that a multitude 
should crowd around and do him imitative honor, and yet it is 
strange that they, should do so at the expense of their own Uife. 
Few spectacles are more calculated to excite pity, than to be- 
hold so many youth of at least moderate talent, turning away 
from the only foundation upon which they may even hope to 
build up a, character of eminence or usefulness—their own indi- 
viduality—and endeavoring to gain foothold upon the project- 
ing point of another’s greatness. But “ pigmies placed on 
Alps are pigmies still,” and hence our world is full of ridiculous 
caricatures, of human apes, each mimicking some other’s great- 
ness, each endeavoring to be what he never was made to be, 
each turning away from, what he might be, and do. And thus 
minds are ruined, thus men are destroyed, and thus our world 
is filled to overflowing with quacks—the quack literary and the 
quack political, the quack ministerial and the quack medicinal, 
and society only heaves a groan of relief when -his eternal 
quacking is stopped, and the ground closes over another useless 
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piece of social machinery. Now the remedy for all this is what 
we have termed the cultivation of individuality. Let a man be 
what nature intended him to be, i. e. let him be what he can 
be, and if we do not have so many miserable attempts at great- 
ness, we shall at least have more sober, common-sense men; 
and if our country shall lose a few of her would-be orators, lite- 
rati and statesmen, she shall be abundantly compensated by an 
increased number of faithful servants, honest mechanics and 
“hard-fisted” farmers. What we lose in show, we'll more than 
make up in backbone. Individuality, certainly lies at the bot- 
tom of independence of character, and independence in thought 
and action is what makes our men. 

II. In the second place this individuality confers Dignity 
upon man. The world has witnessed many a sublime spectacle 
of such dignity. When society has been stirred to its depths, 
when govenments have shaken to their centre, when popular 
excitement and anarchy have stalked’ abroad, and when the 
body politic and religious has been one vast sea of turmoil, 
where the mountain waves of excitement and passion seemed 
hurrying all onward to destruction, then, as often, has appeared, 
rising high above the broils and turmoils of the multitude, in 
the clear atmosphere of conscious right and power—the great 
deliverer, the true man, clothed in all the nobility of his own 
individuality. The ignoble crowd are silent and stand “arectis 
auribus.” There is a sublime dignity in such indjviduality. 
And such is the way in which all reformations and great move- 
ments have begun. A canon is discharged: the report breaks 
upon our ears; we see the smoke and hear the groans of the 
dying; but our eyes catch not a glimpse of the red-hot ball, 
which long before we look, has sped its way, and done its work, 
a prime cause and agent in all this manifestation. So in new 
and great movements. The crowd first attracts our attention. 
But before we looked some one master spirit has breathed life 
into that crowd, else it were still the same lifeless inert mass. 
And the individuality displayed in them is by far the grandest 
part of all such movements. France was great when her eagles 
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screamed across the Danube, and when every country of Europe 
trembled at her nod, but Napoleon Bonaparte, as he headed 
her armies and her councils, himself at once the grand embo- 
diment of all her energy, and the source of all her power, 
was far greater. The Reformation was great, but Luther as 
he stood up before the Diet of Worms, stripped of everything 
but his own individual consciousness of right, and determina- 
tion to abide by it, was far greater. Our own Revolution was 
great, but who does not feel, that George Washington—its 
forming and controlling power, its energy, its life and its suc- 
cess—was far greater. 

No two blades of “grass are alike; no two swords have the 
same gleam. And does it not confer a sublime dignity upon 
man, when we reflect, that each individual of any race exerts a 
separate moral power in the universe, which no other one of 
angels or of men can wield for him, and the responsibility of 
which he can never escape! Thus is the dignity of individu- 
ality asserted, thus the nobility of the individual displayed. 

III. Again, Power of character depends emphatically upon in- 
dividuality. Why is it, that so many go through the world, 
exerting no influence upon their fellow men, and giving no 
other proof of their existence, than the suggesting to those 
around them, of that fundamental formula of philosophy, “that 
matter occupies space?” Why is it, but because they suffer 
every corner and projection of their individuality to be hewn 
off, smooth and clean, and themselves as nice, polished, lifeless 
blocks, to be thrown into some crack of society, there to remain 
till they rot out, and their places supplied by others. Now a 
stroke of the paralysis could not render one’s arm more perfectly 
unfit for muscular activity, than the hacking and hewing, which 
such men allow themselves to receive at the hands of those 
around them. They have given away their independenee, dig- 
nity and decision of character, and, so to speak, there is no 
purchase for moral power in them. And yet this is the way, 
we are told, that ourmen are to be trained for the great battle 
of life! They are to be moulded by society ! 
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Just as if one training for the ring, should go about, 
and when he met a man with but one arm, should straightway 
cut off one of his arms, and when he met a man with but one 
leg, should hack off one of his legs, and so keep maiming him- 
self, what kind of a prize-fighter would he make? And yet 
he is being moulded after the fashon of our mental and moral 
champions. No! a man to exert powers must think his own 
thoughts, act his own ways, be himself, and sometimes dare 
even to run against the projections of the social hives, and stir 
up the swarms within. And while we have so many who are 
willing to give up their individuality, the man who rises to this 
dignity, will always exert power. . 

All of the distinguished orators, statesmen and generals of 
the past, who have electrified and drawn after them the masses, 
are examples illustrating this. 

Demosthenes speaks, and no sooner does he stop, than the 
ery runs throughout Athens, “ Let us march against Phillip.” 

Bonaparte gives the word, and the French army attempt the 
passage of the St. Bernard. Patrick Henry speaks in the 
house of Burgesses in Virginia, and his countrymen are on fire 
for action. And were not such men as these intensely indivi- 
dual? Their individuality towered above all around them, and 
served as an ensign around which the multitudes in their weak- 
ness might gather; it was their beacon light, their talisman, 
their sare guide to victory. 

Again, strength is gained for any cause by making men feel 
their individuality. A brave and skillful general, before begin- 
ing an attack, which he knew must be a bloody and doubtful 
one, ordered his men to form a line. Now says he, all who are 
willing and ready to attempt the taking of this fort, step one 
pace forward. In an instant some of the bravest stepped for- 
ward. Their example was followed by others, and soon all 
stood in the advanced line, cager for action. And do you sup- 
pose such men would give way while a single man was left? 
No! they had been made to feel that something depended upon 
each one of them, that the fort was to be taken by individuals, 
not by the army, and of course they took it. 
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And so in all contests, religious, social or political, that 
party is strongest, who makes the most of individual responsi- 
bility. Political and social Xerxes may lead on their millions 
to battle, but a few thousand of individual Greeks who know 
what they are battling for, and how much each must do, will 
cut them to pieces. 

And from this stand-point we may see the stability of that 
Government, that Church, or that Party, which is founded upon 
the recognition of individual rights, and prerogatives, and which 
in all its relations and functions, ever deals with society as made 
up of personal, responsible beings. Such an institution is 
founded upon a rock, and so sure as the individual is in a state 
of progression, so sure must it develop in health and strength. 
But woe unto that Government, woe unto that Church, and 
woe unto that Party, which would deal with society as a mass 
of impersonal, irresponsible existences; which exists only in 
virtue of the ignorance and degradation of the individual, and 
which seeks to build itself up, upon the ruins of the dearest 
rights and prerogatives of man. 

We have seen the church of Rome spreading herself like a 
green-bay tree, calling nations by their name, as though they 
were but men ; yet she overlooked the individuality of her mem- 
bers, the freedom of the individual to think and act, and she 
is now paying the penalty. She is now being tried at that 
dread tribunal, where the judgment will be the united voice of 
enraged millions, whose rights have been taken away, and 
whose dearest prerogatives have been ignored, and if she shall 
come forth alive from this fiery furnace, it will only be, that 
she shall forever carry, written in shining characters upon her 
flaunting banners, this humbling inscription, “‘ The Pope is 
great, but the Individual is greater.” 

And thus have we seen one despotism after another in Europe, 
crushed before the mighty power of awakened individuality. 
Men are fast coming to the consciousness that they are indi- 
viduals, with individual rights and prerogatives, and strong must 
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be that despotism, which shall resist this tide of awakened 
manhood. 

Let individuals then learn that theirmanhood is their noblest 
and most sacred birthright, and that in the cultivation of them- 
selves lies their only hope of becoming eminent or useful ; and let 
nations not be slow to learn, that the individual is still stronger 
than priests or kings, and that though fora time he may be 
down-trodden and belittled, he will in due time arise to assert 
his high prerogatives, and to vindicate in the presenee of men 
and of angels, the sovereignty of the individual—that sove- 
reignty which is everlasting, inviolable and divine. 


FLORENCE AND ALBIN. 





A hundred lamps in brilliant lustre shone, 

O’er beauteous maidens, fairest of the land, 

And birth, and wealth, and beauty, all were strewn, 
Throughout this happy, yea, thrice happy band. 
And music, with its soft and breathlike tongue, 
Shed sweetness softly through the crowded hall; 
Light hearted pleasure ruled the moving throng, 
And east dull gloom from out the hearts of all. 


Within this joyous throng, young Albin stood, 
And viewed the crowd with firm and steady eye, 
And beauty was his soul’s reviving food— 

For beauty’s self shone in those passing by. 

But heedless of their smiles he stood alone, 
And watched the others in their joyful mirth ; 
He was a stranger now, long years had flown 
Since last he’d seen his hallowed place of birth. 


In days of boyhood he had left his home 

To launch his bark upon the stream of life; 
To breast its dashing waves, its crested foam, 
To meet its frowns to mingle with its strife. 
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But now the bloom of manhood’s early dawn, 
Was ’graven plainly on his*peaceful brow, 

And thoge who knew him in his youthful morn, 
Knew not his changed yet manly features now. 


He saw fond lovers, and their loved ones dear, 
With mirthful hearts, join in the merry dance ; 
He saw fond hope, yet mingled with sad fear, 
Steal forth unconscious from their secret glance, 
The merry laughter of the passers by, 

The lively music’s sweet melodious air, 

The dancer's careless step, the lover’s sigh— 
All, all combined to drive without, dull care. 


” * * a * * * . * 


Fair Florence, fairest ofther gentle sex, 

Came gayly in and joined the havpy maze ; 

Full many a youth his eyes on her did fix. 

And on her matchless beauty fondly gaze. 

Not e’en the sun in his most brilliant blaze, 

E’er shone on lovelier form or fairer face ; 

Not e’en the rainbow with its tinted rays, 

E’er shed more beauty than her artless grace— 

Her breast was virtue’s seat, her heart.love’s resting place. 


Her sight broke on him, like the sun’s bright ray,— 
When all is swallowed in the lonely g)oom,— 
Which drives the dark and stormy clouds away, 
And clothes fair nature in a beauteous bloom. 
Eight weary years had since ke’d seen her, flown 
Into the shady depths of time’s old tomb— 

And from a tender bud, she now had grown, 

To wear a full fledged roses’ tinted bloom. 


A thousand thoughts within his mind did flow, 
To see the one for whom his heart e’er burned ; 
To whom he’d made full many a loving vow, 
From whom full many a loving vow returned. 
When far away, her vision like a dream, 
Played on his anxious mind, both day and night, 
And with the lustre of the noonday’s beam, 

Cast o’er his youthful hopes bright rays of light. 


They met as tender lovers always meet, 
With blushing cheek and welcome greeting, 
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And passed the flying hours in converse sweet, 
Rejoicing in their happy meeting— 

They pledged again those mutual loving vows— 

Which they had pledged so oft in youth before— 

And happiness perched on their radiant brows, 

And hope enwreathed them as in days of yore. 


That mutual love, which sprung in childhood’s days,— 
When hearts are fickle as the fleeting shades, 

Or transient as the fiery meteor’s blaze 

Which shoots across the starry sky and fades— 

Was now by time’s impressive hand made strong, 

And bathed itself in hope’s delightful stream— 

Which stream lures on, but like the siren’s song, 

Oft ends in bitterness, oft in a dream. 





Whilst viewing thus the port of happiness— 
Surrounded by all hopes that life could give— an» 
They little thought that bitter, sad distress, 
Could ever lodge where now such joy did live. 
They'd tasted of the sweets of joys of life, 
Enjoyed its every spring and source of blessing, 
Their days had been with joy and pleasure rife, 
And lured by fortune’s every kind caressing. 


But as the rose is of its sweetness nipped 

By winter’s cold and unrelenting touch ; 

So was his heart by disappointment stripped 

Of all the joys which in its cells did crouch. 

Yes, pale-faced sickness, with its tainting breath, 
Left on fair Florence’ form its withering stain ; 
Then came disease’s master, cruel death, 

And took her gently from her bed of pain. 


Young Albin gazed upon her lifeless breast, 
And pressed her fair yet icy hands in his ; 

Her heart throbbed not! her spirit was at rest! 
Her soul had flown to realms of lasting bliss. 

In Albin’s heart, where youthful hopes had slept, 
And revelled there, unmarred by din or strife, 
Now black despair with ignominy crept, 

And cast its mantle o’er his path of life. 

Thus hope, though luring on, still oft deceives ; 
It soothes the soul, yet oft the soul it grieves. 
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THE SUBLIME. 





Or all the subjects which we must study chiefly through con- 
sciousness, perhaps the emotions are the most difficult to analyze, 
classify and philosophize upon. And since men generally dis- 
like and shrink away from that which is most difficult to be 
done, there are but comparatively few who have any thing more 
accurate and masterly than vague notions of them; for we are but 
too ready to be satisfied with merely feeling, without the trouble 
of an effort to understand them. The reason for this, doubt- 
less is that our emotions are generally very transient and 
evanescent, and refuse to be detained in consciousness long 
enough to be rigidly studied and analyzed. As birds shun the 
cold of winter, so do these seem to dread the cold glance of in- 
trospection, and take their flight until the chill is gone and the 
warm summer of the soul has come again. 

There are, however, some emotions which seem to have a 
hardier nature, and which we are better able to detain for study. 
They may be styled the profound and abiding emotions. The 
possession of these, however, falls to the lot of but compara- 
tively few, for they are begotten in the mind by the impregna- 
tion of some great idea or all-absorbing truth, as it is constantly 
developing itself before our view, in new and wider applications» 
in high and still higher generalizations, and is being verified in 
multitudinous instances. Therefore, from the very nature of 
the case these profound emotions can fall to the lot of only 
philosophic minds, which have both experience and wisdom. 
And more than this, he must have well observed the Delphic 
motto who by deep reflection has conie to a full and true under- 
standing of them. From all these considerations it is of course 
with much hesitation that we attempt to treat of that one of 
the emotions, which from its nature is perhaps the most diffeult 
to be understood, viz: that of the Sublime. 

We say that an object is sublime, when it gives rise to a cer- 
tain complement of emotions such as reverence, awe, and the 
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notion of a vastness which approaches infinity either of time, 
space, power, or value. Every thing which gives us a vivid no- 
tion of infinity, (whether by presenting to us an object which in 
our eyes approaches to the infinite, as in the case of the ocean, 
or by suggesting such an approach, as in the case of a work 
of art representing Herculean strength,) gives rise within us to 
a sort of reverential thrill, a standing aside in all-absorbing 
wonder. This we call a feeling of sublimity. 

In our view sublimity arises from certain qualities perceived 
to be in objects, and is,a certain complement of certain notions 
or judgments as to the existence of those qualities and their re- 
lations (especially to ourselves,) and of certain emotions aris- 
ing from these judgments. We hold therefore, that it is not a 
quality of objects. True, vastness in any or all of its forms may 
be in the object, but surely vastness is not sublimity. It may 
be intellectually considered without any reference to it. It is 
true that in our common language we imply that it is a quality 
of objects, as when we speak of a “ sublime object,” meaning 
an object which gives rise to sublime thought and feeling in our 
own minds. But we also speak of a “ pleasant drink.”” Now 
the qualities of the drink are coolness, sweetness, etc., not plea- 
santness. That is the resultant emotion of affection of our 
minds. Between this case and that of sublimity we think there 
is a close analogy. 

If it were a mere quality of the object, and not purely our 
frame of mind, we would be able to perceive the sublimity of 
an object every time we contemplate it; and that too whether 
our taste was cultivated or not. We would see the sublimity of 
*® mountain as often as we beheld it, just as well as its figure, 
color, or any other quality. But it is a well known fact that 
after a while the feeling of sublimity does not arise spontane- 
ously, but if it arise at all, must be ereated by bringing the 
mind into a certain relation to the object, that is, by inducing 
a particular frame of mind. If it were a mere quality in the 
object, all that would be necessary to the apprehension of it 
would be an intellectual judgment that this quality is in the 
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object before us. No emotion would be necessary. But it 
seems to us that emotion is its essential element. 

Again, a work of art may be called sublime when it merely 
represents to us the qualities, which, in the real object, would 
cause the feeling of sublimity. As regards the sublimity itself, 
we know that it is present, and that too the same in kind and 
perhaps even in extent as that which we would experience if 
the real object were present. But as to the qualities which 
give rise to this feeling, none of them are necessarily present 
in the representation before us, no vast extent, no long dura- 
tion, no power, no value. Only symbols, descriptions, mimic- 
ries of these qualities. In short, we know that the qualities of 
the real object are not here. How then can a feeling of the 
sublime arise in this case? Evidently it must be a subjective 
process. This seems to accord very well with our theory, that 
it is a complement of certain notions and feelings as related to 
certain qualities presented in or suggested by an object of cog- 
nition. 

That an intellectual judgment is involved in this process 
seems to be evident. We distinctly judge that there is in the 
object presented, some one or more of the four qualities above 
mentioned, and further, that it or they exist in such measure 
as to lead the mind to approximate the notion of the infinite. 
We can judge exactly which of these qualities are present giving 
rise to sublimity. If there were no such distinct judgment in 
the case, these qualities would overwhelm us either with a stu- 
pifying terror, or a passionate and ravishing delight, according 
as the qualities were evil or good. 

But‘there must also be an emotion involved. While a judg- 
ment is the necessary, logical antecedent, the chief essetice is 
an emotion. The formersis the body, the latter is the soul of 
the sublime. Without this emotion we could never have had 
any idea of sublimity. 

A distribution of the classes of Sublimity was hinted at above, 
but may here be repeated more formally. According to the 
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quality from which the sublime arises in any case it may be 
divided into four great classes : 

1st, The sublime of time, or duration. 

2nd, Of space, or extension. 

3rd, Of power, or energy. 

4th, Of value, or what is sometimes called moral sublimity, 
e. g-, a contemplation of the value of an immortal soul is a sub- 
lime exercise. 

Let us now look at some examples of sublimity and endeavor 
to find out how nearly our theory is warranted by the facts in 
the case. And that the ratification or disproval may be the 
more complete we will take instances of sublimity arising from 
the presence of the most diverse qualities. For example, in 
the case of thunder. An emotion of sublimity arises because 
of the suggestion of great power, whose voice the thunder seems 
to be. The quality here is power, but not sublimity. The 
emotion is sublimity, not power. - We would hardly understand 
what was meant, if any one should speak of “the emotion of 
power.” 

Now take the opposite extreme, viz. utter silence. No busy 
din of human toil fills the air. No hum and chirping of a thou- 
sand insects even is there to tell us that others share existence 
with us. Our soul, in a waste of solitude, reaches forward and 
still forward, to find some living sound, but all in vain. Oh! 
how, in moments such as these, does the ether vault seem to 
stretch upwards, and the circle of the horizon widen until we 
are left in an almost painful nothingness, alone! Left utterly 
alone, to compare ourselves and commune with only the vast 
expanse around us, there creeps over us a feeling of awe, of 
deep solemnity and other feelings, which, when combined, we 
call sublimity. Here the quality is e&tent, not sublimity. The 
emotion is sublimity not extent. 

The same may be shown in moral things. The Miltonic Sa- 
tan causes in us a feeling of sublimity. But this does not reside 
in him. The qualities in him are great power, intense malice, 
bold defiance, &e. Most probably, to God and the angels Satan 
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is not possessed of sublimity. But if it is an inherent quality 
of an object, certainly beings who can sce what we can see, and 
even more, would be able to detect it. So, on the other hand, 
the pure and noble character of Socrates, while it seems sub- 
lime to us, as we say, would not seem so to still purer beings. 
In him the quality was great purity of heart and purpose, so 
far excelling that commonly found in man, that it suggest sto 
us an idea of perfect and infinite moral worth. If these things 
are so, they seem to accord very well with ourtheory. Is it 
then all wrong? : 


SCOTT’S BEAU-IDEAL. 





The works of Sir Walter Scott, whether in poetry, poetic 
prose, or history, having successfully withstood the attacks of 
jealous critics, having been read and admired by the educated 
of every nation and language in Christendom, gaining in repu- 
tation as years glided by, have come down to us as full of life 
and beauty, as if recently coined and sent forth from their 
author’s great mind. 

In no other works of fiction can be found such evidences of 
long and carefully gathered treasures of extensive erudition, 
displayed in living, breathing pictures, which seize with irre- 
sistible force upon the mind, and carrying back to the “ days 
of yore,” compels us to think the grand panorama before us. 

While he skillfully bl’nds interesting historic truths, and 
cunningly wrought structures of imagination, while, as Garrick 
says of Shakspeare, “he dips his pencil in the human heart,” 
he is never forgetful of good sound sense, nor in a single in- 
stance disgusts the minds of sensitive readers, by portraying 
any of those love-sick, unnatural scenes,—offsprings of diseased 
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fancy, which are the virus sending deadly miasmas into youth- 
ful hearts, in too many novels of later times. 

Few have equalled—none have surpassed him in delineation 
of character. It is however, when his theme is the noble, beau- 
tiful, and good in woman, that he particularly excels, imagining 
such rich combinations, and producing such vivid representations 
of the female character and loveliness of both mind and person, 
so radiant in all that is pure, bright, and lofty in peerless 
womanhood, that while we are wrapt in contemplative admira- 
tion of the magnificent picture, we must bow in homage to the 
true nobility of the artist’s mind. When reading his works, 
much as we admire a Di Vernon, a new specimen of her sex, 
with a mind strengthened by a life spent among the crags of 


Scotland, 
“Land of brawn heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood.” 


although the image of the gentle Jeannie Deans, an unassuming 
humble peasant girl, possessing strong sense, lofty purposes, 
and a most heroic affection, “steals like soft music o’er the 
soul,” while the lovely Effie,—the lily of St. Leonard’s, engages 
our tenderest sympathies, while we heave a sigh for Lucy Ash- 
ton, the bride of Lammermoor, or shed a tear for sweet Amy 
Robsart, the unhappy wife Leicester, accede all due esteem to 
the warm-hearted, quick-witted, Catherine Seyton, respect the 
Lady Flora MclIver, yet not one of these master pieces of the 
great artist—nor any other character described by him, nor by 
any poet or novelist in all the annals of imaginative literature, 
appeals with so equal and strong a force, to both head and 
heart—comes so near the personification of the poet’s beau-ideal 
as the daughter of an alien outcast race, Rebecca, the Jewess. 
In Ivanhoe almost every scene is full of sublimity and beauty, 
of judgment and feeling, all combined in one harmonious whole, 
but she is the centre to which all our thoughts converge, and 
the thrilling interest of the story is in her fortunes. From the 
moment we first meet with her at the Tournament, surrounded 
by all the gay and beautiful, all the pomp and chivalry of 
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England’s proud court, clinging to her aged father’s side,— 
through each heartfelt scene, until she bids adieu to the “sea 
girt isle’’ with a spirit saddened by love unrequited,—at all 
times a magnanimous, high souled being—it is not to the beau- 
tiful Rowena, the nominal heroine, a queenly daughter of a 
long line of kings, and who in comparison with any other 
might have borne off the palm, not to Ivanhoe himself, nor to 
England’s brave “ Richard of the Lion heart,” that our soul 
renders that unbidden homage ever due to true greatness, but 
to this matchless daughter of Mount Zion. 

Let us view some of the scenes with which she is connected 
in this grand drama. Guided by the promptings of pity and 
of gratitude to the preserver of her father’s life, when the 
knight of Ivanhoe is wounded and his life endangered, casting 
aside maidenly reserve as a robe, adorning in its proper place, 
but ill fitting now, she commands her servants to raise him, 
rides beside his litter, and nurses him as gentle woman only can. 

But they are soon attacked and prisoners in the castle of 
Reginald Front de Boeuf. Here by a strange chance, Rebecca 
is still permitted to watch beside the sick couch, when with a 
tenderness soon passing pity, and emerging into love, she 
spreads her magic balm, and while she is healing him is herself 
more deeply wounded by the blind God’s darts. It is at such 
a time as this, that woman is seen to the best advantage, that 
she shows the noble spirit, which always nestles in some corner 
of her heart, and it is of such a scene Scott himself sang, 

“ O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen maide, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 

But not long is this ministering angel permitted to perform 
her work of love and kindness—to be happy watching the con- 
valescence of him she loves. Her halcyon days are soon ended, 
for she is in the power of a proud licentious Templar. Brian de 
Bois Guilbert, who enraptured by her beauty, thinks to make 
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of her an easy conquest. Little does he dream of the high, 
strong and majestic spirit with which he deals. 
“ He woos her as the lion woos his bride,” 

but all the high-flown strains of love, embellishhed with an 
Eastern magnificence of language—all the threats of heartless 
power, with which he strives to win her, only steels the more 
her heart, and she presents to him the sublime spectacle of one, 
who could boldly throw open the latticed window, and stand 
within the opening, ready to plunge into the tremendous depths 
below—to trust her soul to God, rather than her honor in a 
Templar’s hands. 

We must view her in one more scene, the most superb in the 
entire work. It is in the Preceptory of Temple-stone, and she 
is condemned to death for withcraft—the pile already heaped 
—the fire almost kindled, which is to consume her, but_there 
lies open one, and only ‘one, avenue of escape,—one way by 
which she may evade a fate too humble to contemplate. 

Now the Templar comes, wooing as none but those maddened 
by love can woo. For her he offers to renounce all his life- 
long cherished schemes—all his darling hopes of glory and im- 
mortality among the renowned of chivalry, to throw aside the 
Temples’s vows, and raising the standard of defiance to his 
powerful order, with her to seek new fortunes in the East. She 
has but one alternative, either to bask in the warm sunshine of 
his love, and reign queen of some distant throne by his valor 
won, or to ascend the funereal pile and miserably die. Before 

‘ her—life, comparative happiness, ambition holding forth sedu- 
cing lures; behind—the dark terrible grave, yawning to re- 
ceive her , the thought that he for whom she would have poured 
forth her life-blood, loves her not—everything uniting to urge 
her on. But not for a single instant does she waver. Her 
noble spirit rises above human nature, and unmoved by ambi- 
tion’s Circean voice, or the thought of death and disgrace, she 
places her trust above in the God of Jacob. Her sentiments 
would do honor to the noblest of any land or age. 
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If the character of Rebecca be viewed in the light of the 
present day, and by the standard of those of her sex at our 
own firesides, it will doubtless be thought by many to be over- 
wrought ; but we must consider, that her’s was an age calcula- 
ted to produce minds of a far different order than those of our 
time, that then romance with its boldest fictions and splendid 
colorings animated all hearts, giving rise to Quixotic adven- 
tures, and many a deed of martial daring,—that the spirit of 
chivalry might not have been confined to men alone, but the 
gentle sex have been imbued with all its nobler sentiments,— 
and that her’s was a nation, which had brought from Mount 
Olivet knowledge, of which Priests and Moors alone, partially 
shared. 

Although we might not have been so much surprised to see 
in some high-born damsel—in some daughter of a Sir John 
Chandos or a Bertrand Du Guesclin, such sublime sentiments, 
and incorruptible principles, yet Scott has not chosen as the 
brightest representation of woman, one of these, not one sur- 
rounded from infancy with high-souled noble friends, calculated 
to develop, whatever germs of good principles. and purity of 
heart, she might have possessed, nor with youthful companions, 
and associations which would tend more strongly to rivet the 
chains, by which the young mind is imperceptibly drawn to- 
wards virtue, honor, generosity, and true nobility, but one on 
whom the scorn and contempt of the so-called christian world 
was cast—one whose very name, and race, and faith, were but 
synonyms for dishonesty, perfidy, egotism, and baseness. But 
when we see her rising above associations, companions, and 
circumstances ; when she is presented to us, equipped more 
fully than Minerva from the brain of Jove,—attired in that 
armor stronger than triple steel, a virtuous heart, we must the 
more commend and honor. 

Perhaps in some scenes the painter may have drawn his ideal 
from above mortality ; still there is a kind of honest pride, a 
voice within, which says it is but a portrait of what woman can 
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be, and sometimes is; it has a symphony which sweetly harmo- 
nizes with the melody of the human heart. 

As a work of art this picture is full of power, if we judge by 
the aesthetic emotions which it produces within us, for while 
perusing it, it sways our thoughts, imaginations and feelings, 
filling us with unutterable tenderness and sympathy. It is in 
poetry, for we cannot deny that it is poetic, as fine an ideal as 
ever an Apollo Belvedere or a Venus de Medici in sculpture, 
or the master-pieces of Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, or Salvator 
Rosa in painting. . 

Where in poetry can be found another, which for all that is 
beautiful and admirable in woman can compare? Do we find 
it in the Didos of Virgil, Andromeches or Helens of Homer; 
Lauras of Petrarch, or in the Juliets and Orphelias of Shaks- 
peare? This master-piece stands alone, a work of exquisite art. 

In thus drawing a simple outline of Scott’s favorite heroine, 
we have intended only to add an humble eulogy to the beautiful 
and good—not to criticise—for arrant egotism alone could in- 
duce one to undertake the task of criticising this character, or 
for an instant find fault with the mighty “ Wizard of the 


North.” 
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All hushed are the cannon, and sheathed are the swords, 
And dimly the moon sheds her light ’mong the slain, 
While wildly she flies o’er their motionless forms, 

As they silently sleep on the bloody fought plain, 
And strangely there swells on the wings of the wind, 
The dirge sadly chanted by monks for the dead, 

As they slowly consign “ the dust to its dust,” 

By the toll of their bell, as it knells to their tread :— 
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Softty toll the silvery bell, 

For the silent sleeping dead, 

Gently bear the burdened bier 

To the slumberer’s mossy bed, 

With the muffled muttering drum, 
Aad the measured steady tread, 
’Neath dark banner’s draped in woe, 
Be the silent cortege led. 


Il. 


Bow the plume, and sheathe the sword, 
Curb the war steeds rein, 

Death is bearing home his sheaves, 

He reaps a plenteous gain. 

Fierce be drives his coursers wild, 
’Mong the mangled slain, 

Brightly gleams his shining sword, 
Across the blood-dyed plain. 


III. 


Yet still tell the silvery bell, 

Peace to the slumbering dead, 
Fold their arms across their breast, 
Volley death shots o’er their head, 
With the muffled muttering drums, 
And the measured steady tread, 
Alas for those who lately joined, 
To the land of darkness fled! 


Victory wan and pale, like a queen that awaits, 

To be crowned on the morrow, stands in her pride, 

As the chariots of smoke, bear the spirits away, 

And waves her proud banner, as onward they ride— 
The groans of the dying—the shrieks of the maimed— 
Rolling uoward and upward through heaven’sjhigh dome, 
Are by angels recorded in letters of fire, 

On the black pages of Time’s mighty tomb. 


On the death-mowed field, rest the victor hosts, 

At the roll call how many voices are hushed ! 

How many pale faces are turned to the sky, 

That buoyant with life, to the battle charge rushed ! 
How many bright homes shall be darkened with grief, 
How many fond hopes be crap’d with despair, 

As homeward are hurried the martial hosts, 

And fond Fathers and lovers are not with them there! 
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Ah Brother how soon will thy life-battle be o’er, 
Tho’ now madly may course the warm blood thro’ thy veins, 
Tho’ full lightly may rest Earth’s cares on thy brow, 
. And thy pathway be free from her troubles and pains— 
Shall victory stand to present thee thy crown, 
Or vanquished and. lost, shall she mourn thy defeat? 
Ob think of it now, and fight while you may, 
For Honor and Rest, are for congueror’e meet. Ww. 


THE TENDENCY OF CHRISTIANITY TO PROMOTE 
NATIONAL MORALITY. 





That Christianity exerts a salutary influence upon national 
morality is attested on every page of history, and did it fall in 
with our present design, we might adduce numerous instances 
to show that the testimonies of history, substantiating this 
position, are neither few or uncertain, for “history, in time and 
eternity, is but the faithful handmaid of religion; to interpret 
her oracles; to verify her predictions; to dissipate her doubts, 
and to manifest her incomparable excellence and glory.” But 
without deriving our authority from “venerable names and 
exalted characters,” we propose to consider the tendency of 
Christianity to promote national morality, by a reference to the 
motives which it brings to bear; the emotions to which it gives 
rise, and the end which it proposes. 

The foundation, strength and pledge of the perpetuation of 
all human government, are found in the enlightened conscience 
of the governed. Without the free and unimpeded activity of 
this innate monitor, men, so far from yielding obeisance to the 
behests of civil authority, would be incompetent even to form 
the conception that it was duty to comply with its requisitions. 
The moral obligation of obedience is felt only when the con- 
science appreciates that “ Divinity which doth hedge in a king,” 
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and recognizes “‘the powers that be as ordained of God.’ In 
proportion as the hearts and minds of men are enlightened will 
the sensibility of the conscience be increased, and to impart 
this enlightenment is the specific province of christianity. 
Nevertheless, a notorious skeptic unhesitatingly makes the spe- 
cious assertion that “even a nation of infidels may live well 
together in a state of civil society.” Assuming this position as 
true, without demonstrating that it was tenable, he concludes, 
since the virulent opponents of christianity ‘may live well to- 
gether,” therefore it is not essential to national happiness and 
morality. But the expression “live well” is not only ambigu- 
ous, but fluctuating, involving a comparison with various stand- 
ards, determined by the attendant circumstances of each indi- 
vidual case. A mess of pottage would be a poor style of living 

, to the disciple of Epicurus, whose pampered palate has been 
accustomed to all the delicacies of life, while to the laboring 
man of “ bronzed brow and toughened sinew,” it might prove a 
delightsome repast. And so if France, during the reign of 
Terror, “when whatever is most obscene in vice, and most 
dreadful in ferocity,” was rampant, be a fair specimen of the 
infidels “ well living,’”’ his conclusion is irrefutable, and he is 
welcome not only to it, but also the life which results from it. ~ 
But if well living involves the harmonious development and 
activity of the faculties ; the protection of life and property ; 
with freedom of conscience and of speech, then philosophical 
infidelity is ineffectual to the securement of this consummation, 
and in support of the claims of christianity, as an active power, 
moulding, fashioning and correcting national morality, we wouid 
adduce the following considerations : 

This tendency of christianity can be plainly seen from a con- 
sideration of the motives it presents. The emotions of fear and 
hope are the main springs of human action, and exert a con- 
trolling influence over the conduct of men, and to these chris- 
tianity directly appeals. No well balanced and properly con- 
structed mind can deny but that the man who recognises the 

existence of a God; the soul’s immortality, and the accounta- 
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bility of the creature to the Creator, as the fundamental doc- 
trines of his creed, has more potent incentives to prompt to 
rectitude of life, than he who scoffs at and rejects them as 
“cunningly devised fables.” And as society is but an aggre- 
gate of individuals, this same fact holds equally true in reference 
to a community, or to the whole human race. But since many 
who pretend to recognize their responsibility practically ignore 
their professions, it may be objected that the motives which 
christianity employs are but a negation, having no tendency 
either to restrain from evil or to animate to good actions. Yet, 
in daily life, we would not conclude that parental authority has 
not exerted any restraining influence because wayward children 
violate their express injunctions, although morally sure that 
condign punishment awaits such violations, or that there was 
no tendency to promote the good because the evil was not 
wholly prevented, and this identical influence which cannot be 
denied to parental authority, must also be allowed to the 
“Father of all the families of the earth.” 

The contemplation of the character and attributes, together 
with a sincere and earnest adoration of God gives rise to the 
sublimest emotions of which we are susceptible. Reverence, 
Hope, Gratitude, and all the kindred feelings and emotions 
here spring into existence, and find ample scope for their free 
‘and unimpeded development, while observation teaches that 
these exercises cannot have “ their legitimate sway in the spir- 
it’s ample domain,’’ without collaterally exerting a benign and 
healthful influence upon all the relations and associations of 
life. Indeed, the effect of these emotions which religion engen- 
ders, has beenso palpable, and both the cause and the effect re- 
garded as so essential to the harmonious action of society, that 
the common experience of the great and good of all ages has 
ever been, that a religion replete with folly and superstition is 
infinitely preferable to the barrenness and desolation of athe- 
ism. Observe, we do not claim for christianity the prerogative 
of reaching and stirring up the emotional nature of man, to the 
exclusion of all other systems of religion, but if paganism with 
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its base and corrupting ceremonies, heathenism with its arro- 
gant, unfounded pretensions, and polytheism with its “ gods 
and goddesses many’ gives rise to these emotions, how much 
more will christianity, which has reference primarily to the 
spiritual nature of man, and controls him in those higher and 
more enduring relations, which grow out of his constitution as 
a moral being. 

But especially in the end which it proposes does christianity 
exert a salutary influence upon national morality. To effect 
this, not only must the ruling passions, which directed to dele. 
terious ends acts so prejudicially to the truest interests and 
well being, both of the individual and of society collectively, be 
controlled, but the source of all evils, a depraved heart, must 
be purified. Yet the antagonists of christianity recognize no 
such necessity. By them the root of the evil is left untouched, 
while the results.of all their efforts, their boasted morality is 
resolvable into supreme selfishness. Living only in the present, 
with no future good in expectation, success in life becomes to 
them the great end of human existence, and their training 
develops only such passions as tend to insure this desired con- 
summation, which if once attained, regardless alike of the man- 
ner of its securement and the detrimental influence it may exer, 
upon others, is estimated and commended as the perfection of 
character. 

But not so with christianity. Although it does not extinguish 
the passions, it presents them higher motives for action than 
mere personal aggrandizement ; brings them under the guidance 
of nobler and purer principles, and subjects them to the control 
of reason and conscience. Christianity in remedying the evils 
of humanity begins at the source of the defection, and casting 
the tree of sweetening into she fountain head of the bitter 
waters, purifies the streams emanating therefrom. The funda- 
mental doctrines of the worldly moralist are based on self-love. 
and upreared on the superficial principles of human wisdom, 
while universal, unrestrained benevolence, well wishing and 
well doing towards God and man, form the broad and deep 
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foundation of the other. In such an atmosphere, the vices and 
frivolities which disgrace human nature cannot exist. They 
must wither, droop and die. 

The virtuous and patriotic Washington never uttered a more 
sublime sentiment, or a truer declaration, than when in speak- 
ing of this subject, he said, “ Of all the dispositions and habits 
which leads to political prosperity, religion and morality are 
indispensable supports. * * * * * Let us with care 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 

The objection, ‘that nowhere has christianity, even in its 
highest attainments, been productive of these results which are 
claimed for it,’ is a valid one, yet its general tendency, although 
impeded by intervening obstacles, and counteracted: by the 
deeply rooted depravity of the human heart, can be clearly 
perceived, and the christian can appeal to the pages of history 
with far more assurance of finding corroborative testimony to 
substantiate his assertion, than those who proudly declare their 
ability to elevate the standard of morality and to redeem a 
perverted race by ‘“‘the omnipotence of abstract truth.” 

The teachings of conscience, the deductions of our reason, 
the testimony of history, all assert most unequivocally that the 
surest way of elevating the tone of national morality, is a wide 
and thorough dissemination of the principles and doctrines of 
christianity, that sublime system which subdues human selfish- 
ness, restrains inordinate desires, tramples upon pride, regen- 
erates a depraved nature, and begets universal benevolence and 
true humility, “that low, but deep and broad foundation of all 


our virtues.” R. 
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TO ——_——. 


“ Give me, I pray thee, a lock of thy hair, so that when far away, by it I 
may remember thee.” 
How fleet is time—alas how fleet, 
How quickly glide its hours away, 
And all that’s lovely fair and sweet, 
Life’s ceaseless changes soon decay. 


The rank grass hides the fairest form, 

The cold grave shrouds the warmest heart, 
How much of life did these adorn! 

Ah! who weep not, when such depart ? 


The fairest flower is first to fade, 
Earth’s brightest hopes are soonest o’er, 
Yet e’en when in the grave they’re laid, 
A fond memorial may restore. 


No, not their persons—not their mind, 
Nor yet the charm which friendship flings, 
Supremely sweet, supremely kind 

O’er every low terrestrial thing. 


Nor yet the joy which love endears, 
To every fond and faithful heart, 

Its anxious hours, its hopes and fears, 
Where every passion plays a part. 


Nor yet the beauty, wit, and grace, 
Which so endeared their souls to ours, 
Expressed by each familiar face, 

In past, but well remembered hours. 


Not one of these, but every one, 

Fond memory shall the whole restore, 
When each loved lock we gazed upon, 
Their presence shall be ours once more. 


A lock of hair, ah! who can tell 

What changed its raven hue to gray, 
What tolled that raven ringlet’s knell, 
What steeped in tears, that tress so gay, 


A lock of hair, memorial frail, 
Of years gone by—then give it me, 
Auburn, or dark, or fair, or pale, 


By it thou shalt remembered be. 
Dusuosp. 
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Fenimore Cooper asserts that there is an instinctive ten- 
dency in men, to look at any man who has become distinguished, 
a truth which a gecater than Cooper recognizes, and adds that 
there is an instinctive desire in men to become distinguished 
and be looked at. ‘The first truth is indeed a broad one. It 
has ever been borne out in the actions of men, and found its 
attestators in every individual, gaping mouth, and straining 
eye, and in every rushing, floundering, staring, wondering 
crowd, from the day of Babel to this. It covers and includes 
every phase of the human mind, from the idle, morbid curiosity, 
which thinks nothing so wonderful as a pair of upright sticks, 
a rope, and a man to swing—out of the world, down to that 
more mysterious, yet not less culpable, pantheistic operation of 
same principle, in the form of modern hero worship. In the 
one case an ignorant rabble gaze with eager curiosity upon a 
condemned criminal; in the other, great minds bow down and 
worship as divine, another being, who after all is nothing but a 
man. If curiosity prompts Hans torun and see, and Pantheism 
makes Carlyle thus bow down, whom are we most to blame? 
But between these two extremes, there is much of this instinct- 
ive tendency displayed. 

Lions there are in every nook and corner of society, of every 
size, color, and description, all prowling about seeking whom— 
they may terrify. Every rush, clatter, and smothering jam on 
our thoroughfares, tells us that one is passing. We listen— 
as Horace says he has not uttered a single word, we have not 
even seen him; but a glimpse of his retreating coat-tail has 
flashed through his countless satellites, the print of his foot is 
still discernible in his wake—he has been close to us, even in 
the same street. Satisfied, yea, elated we fall back, thankful 
to our good Genius, and willing now for others to look and live. 
Who has not been thrown into a state of blood heat excitement 
and at once turned into the chase, without even a faint knowl- 
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edge of the whither, and with but slight perception of the “scent,” 
—but the trail is well marked, you need not lose the track— 
youhave heard the great “ why.”’ One of the lions, great in di- 
mensions, even greater in fame and terrible doings, is to be seen 
for a few moments,—0O precious time—at No., such and such a 
place. Rush on then, and if life and limb are spared, yea if 
the former only, see the sight. But remember and keep at a 
respectful distance when once you have gained the grand entree. 

Lions are remarkably sensitive creatures. They never brook 
the familiarity of being addressed or called by name, most of all 
would they show their teeth, if you are bold enough to ask any 
questions. One in these days, can but acknowledge that he 
was a wise man, who suggested that every lion be labelled, as 
wine decanters are. Let each carry slung round him, or hung 
from his mane, a silver label, with name engraved, and then 
each one rightly reading this, may,without speech, yea without the 
necessity of meeting the glance of those terrific eyes, which 
flash lightning and speak thunder, learn the genealogy, nature 
and haunts of Mr. Lion. We cannot here stop, even if we were 
sufficiently acquainted with the zoological department, or more 
specifically with the noble genus in question, to trace out fully 
the interesting analogy and similarity, which the cognomen. 
plainly indicates to exist between the common and numerous 
lions of society, and the more rare, and noble animals, who 
prefer a more retired life, and less splendid exhibition of them- 
selves, their lionistic capacities, and propensities. But we can- 
not forbear noticing one or two of the points of contrast. Marked 
contrast is not always unfavorable to etymological exactness. - 
A grove is called lucus from its “‘non lucendo.” As we proceed it 
will appear whether this isthe principle of operation in{this case, 
and whether the civil lion is named a la mode lucus. Liddell 
and Scott we think define J4ewy as meaning lion. From this 
comes the Latin leo, which also signifies lion,—and hence finally 
emerges our English word Lion, having first received the polish. 
of the Greek, and the dignity of the Roman. This derivation 
should be remembered, as it may be of importance afterwards. 

5 
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It is of no Anglo-Saxon origin, but a Greek-Latin, Latin-Eng- 
lish word. But its definition also gives it unusual importance. 
The Lion is the king of beasts, so says our English language. 
And here we note the first difference between the lion proper, 
and the derived lion, between the lion that crouches, and the 
one that walks upright. It is a noted fact that all the lions of 
the genus homo are not kings, not all princes even. Other 
lands have had their lion dukes, their lion and lying cardinals, 
their lion bishops, and priests, and their common lions, we have 
had and still have our lion politicians, editors, and orators. 
England has had her duke of York, her Woolsey, Becket and 
Tyler, we our Clay, Webster, Seward, Douglas, Greeley and 
Everett. All these have been or are admitted lions, and yet 
they never were, we fear that the most daring of those who 
still survive, though they shake their mane with fearful growl 
at those who are nearer the carcass of state than themselves— 
may never be kings. At any rate, here is one point where the 
analogy between the natural and the emblematical fails, and the 
contrast is sufficiently plain. Again we read that the lion at- 
tains a great age, but the longevity of our modern hero lions is 
by no means remarkable. It is the most common thing in the 
world, to learn the death of some one of them. This often 
happens by their antagonistic encounters with each other, but 
oftener from starvation. Here we remark a striking phenome- 
non—our modern lion can die as to his lionship, and yet live a 
less noted, and often fatter and sleeker animal. This the old 
lion was too magnanimous to do. Live a lion he would, or not 
at all. He possessed inward worth and metal to bear him out, 
and was never deceived—he never woke up in the morning and 
found himself an—ass, or at most but a chunk of a cub. But 
to proceed in our zoological and anatomical process. We think 
it is MceGuffey in his good old Third Reader, who says that the 
lion is accustomed to couch for prey near springs of water or 
other places, where the weaker animals are known to frequent. 
We had hoped to be able to carry out our contrast, but here 
we must note a pointed resemblance ; every nook and corner of 
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the high places of the earth, every crack and crevice of official 
capacity and popular favor, is completely crammed with our 
keen-eyed, wire-pulling lions. The inferior animal who ven- 
tures thither for a livelihood, beholds protruding from every 
cavity, their shaggy eyebrows, marks their shining administra- 
tion teeth, and at every step hears their official growl. It is 
needless to say that such an adventurer seldom escapes safe and 
sound. But in one respect even with regard to prey, our two 
species differs. The lion of McGuffey disdains to feed upon a 
carcass, or body killed by ought save himself; but the civilized 
lion is not so nicely particular or squeamish. He believes that 
sustenance is sustenance, and like the snake that meets the un- 
fortunate toad, he cares not for disproportion or temporal dis- 
tortion. His digestive organs are good, and his conscience 
never interferes with their operation. And as afew years in 
the present progressive state of society are sufficient to bring 
about a number of unmaned, dislioned carcasses, which Popular 
Favor casts over its capricious wall,—he, without a pang, seizes 
and breaks every bone, ere ever they reach the bottom of the 
wall. Surely our age is degenerating. When will our Lions 
have gorged themselves, and nobly disdain to feed on carrion, 
and grow in healthy proportion by their own actions? When 
will those, to whom they exhibit themselves, learn to approach 
nearer, and handle what they now stand afar off and see, and 
give no credit but for real, solid weight? Whenever that day 
shall come, be it sooner or later, rest assured that there will be 
many a discovery of horns and hoofs, where there should be 
nought but shaggy mane and claw. Till then let us feel for 
the ears and handle the mang. So far then our contrast is al. 
most perfect. Other points of difference between the sylvan 
and the cosmopolitan genus might be noticed, such as retired 
disposition, noble appearance and gentlemanly bearing, in all 
which the contrast would be marked, and in favor of our woody 
hero. But our inductive and corroborative argument is already 
strong enough to establish our case, viz: that the civil lion is a 
case of antiphrasis—that he is called a lion from his not being: 
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one, that contrariety, divergence and contrast give the cogno- 
men. It is certainly as plain a case as Eumenides or lucus, 
The former being called well-wishers, because they wished 
nobody well, our heroes, lions, because unlionish. To those whu 
are unwilling to adopt this conclusion, there are left two alter- 
natives. First, Livingston has plainly shown that the lion is 
not such a great creature, after all; in fact he has even declared 
and proved him to be a coward at times, or at most, not superior 
to the bull-dog. If the hero-worshipper will metamorphose his 
ideal lions into bull-dogs, and acknowledge them in his creed 
as canine, we will not object. To those averse to this retrench- 
ing and abridging process, the dernier resort is left. The word 
from which our lion comes is often used to mean a lion’s skin, 
and in this way our unlionish, yet lion-like spectres can be ex. 
plained. Which one of these conclusions will the lion-worship- 
per take? The leo femina we ought to notice, but cannot now. 
To those who aspire to this great distinction, to women lecturers, 
conventionists, and political women, we would say, that they 
do violence to the etymology of their beloved cognomen. It 
is the feminnia ursa, which adds courage and fierceness to the 
courage of the male. Zoologists never attribute to the lioness 
any extraordinary bravery or daring—it is always the lion 
that leads the van. When will those courageous aspirants of 
their sex cease to do violence to etymology and analogy, and 
take to themselves the true, significant, and legitimately derived 
cognomen of feminae ursae ? 

But we should do injustice to our subject, did we leave it 
without one more serious thought or reflection. We recognize 
in “this instinctive tendency,” much that is good and praise- 
worthy. It argues that all of man’s original nobleness is no¢ 
extinct. It points to an innate love and reverence for all that 
is intrinsically great and good, which will find complete satis- 
faction only in the contemplation, and reverential adoration 
of the Infinite. Whenever this tendency takes the form of 
hero-worship, it is atheistic; whenever it descends to idle curi- 
osity, it is ignoble and culpable; whenever it bows down to false 
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greatness, it is perverted and guilty. Nature has furnished us 
with an abundance of great men, if only we have the inward 
nobleness to perceive them. They are worthy of our highest 
admiration and imitation. They are God’s noblest works. Let 
us search for them as for hid treasures. And whenever we 
discern pedantry and pretending greatness, be it ever so nicely 
and deceitfully clad in the garb of truth and honesty, though 
its altars be ever so richly laden with the hollow gifts of fawning 
courtiers and dazzled beholders, though it be covered with “flesh 
flies, and swarms of blue bottles, which never fail when there is 
any taint of glory in the air,” let us turn away in disdain, and 
scorn thus to join in vulgar homage, or thus dishonor nobleness ; 
and wherever we find virtue, worth, or true greatness, be it ever 
so humble and unnoticed, be it enshrined in earth’s most lowly 
tenement, and fed daily by the hand of misfortune, ungrateful- 
ness and poverty, though no wreath of favor or popularity deck 
its brow, be it ours to sit a learner at its lowly feet, while we 
strew our richest gifts upon its humble altar, and learn to say 
from the heart, “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


OUR GLADIATORS. 


In looking at the history of the past we see continued evi- 
dences of progression, not only in the world of mind, but also 
that of art. The history of the world, from the creation to the 
present day, is but the chronicle of a continued series of such 
progressions. 

The number of discoveries and inventions, of all kinds, has, 
indeed, been great; but the improvement and remodelling of 
ancient institutions and customs has given us far more of prac- 
tical usefulness. The benefits derived from them are daily felt 
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in every circle, and it is to the past that the present century 
owes much of its greatness. 

Although its bequests have, in the main been of this charac- 
ter, there are not wanting those, the evil effects of which have 
been well nigh sufficient to counterbalance all the good derived 
from those which are positively beneficial. If not foremost, 
certainly high up in the rank of merit, stands Gladiatorship. 
And this improvement is but another evidence of the increasing 
corruption of the age. As in times past, kings even delighted, 
and “applauding senates’’ held in pleasant enjoyment by the 
fierce and bloody struggle of the brute creation, or the rude, 
though skillful attack aud defence of the uncouth barbarians, 
and the Coliseum was daily thronged by the elite and fashion 
of Rome, drawn thither by the “naumachia” of Caesar, or 
the struggle of man and beast.—So, in this century, “ the lords 
of the land” leave their castles, the judge throws off his ermine, 
and the cobbler his apron, and all with one accord, rush, with 
impetuous haste, to see man, formed in the image of his maker, 
endowed with reason, enlightened by the sanctifying truths of- 
revelation, and in all respects as superior to the barbarian of 
the first century as the latter was to the tiger from the jungles 
of India, stand up in contest with his fellow man;—and for 
what? For his freedom ?—he already enjoys that. For his 
life ?—-he may, perchance, lose it. For the advancement of 
christianity or civilization ?—-he rears a barrier to their progress 
by his actions. For what then?—That he may if successful, be 
crowned “ The Champion of the World,” and fill his coffers with 
blood-bought-gold. For this he makes every possible endeavor} 
~—déprives himself of all his passions crave ; works early, and 
works late ;—suffers pain almost amounting to torture, forces 
the physical man into a bony mass, by processes perfectly inhu- 
man, and makes his immortal part subservient to such base pur- 
poses as may best accomplish his hellish designs. By this he 
gains the mean applause of his sin-stricken, debauched and de- 
graded companions, and the notice of others who, although born 
for nobler purposes, fall, enslaved by their passions to a rank 
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as low. “@Q tempora: oh mores! Senatus hace intelligit, 
consul videt; hic tamen vivit. Vivit? Immo vero etiam in 
senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps.” 

The lionizing of these rational brutes is a feature in the his- 
tory of the age, should it descend as such (and it doubtless will) 
which will cast a sad gloom over a century so rich in advance- 
ment in science, in literature and in art. The positions they 
occupy—the gift of those from whom we would expect a more 
watchful care over both our national and socfal welfare—gives 
them a field in which the hideous savageness of their natures 
tells with a greatly debasing effect. 

The Roman nation, whose religion was but a refined system 
of idolatry, a few removes above the blind infatuation of Hin- 
duism ; who replaced human sacrifices by the slaughter of 
beasts, and instead of divinities, deified mental and moral at- 
tributes, might delight in such scenes, because their ideas of 
right and wrong were decided by laws which made no account 
of the immortality of the soul. The Roman Senate might have 
sanctioned or authorized these and yet not deserve censure. 
But should a nation whose light is the purest that divine inspi- 
ration can shed; whose sense of right and wrong is a code of 
ethics based upon the revelation of an Omniscient Creator, 
whose moral sensibilities are refined to the highest degree pos- 
sible, and who are fully “convinced of sin, of righteousness, 
and of a judgment to come;”’ should a nation in the face of all 
the knowledge which has been shed over the earth through a 
period of nineteen centuries suffer, aye! not only suffer, but aid, 
abet, and countenance such scenes as these which have lately 
passed on British soil, in a prize-fight for the championship of 
the world? Ought not an indignant public to rise in open an- 
tagonism to such scenes of brutality? Ought not justice de- 
mand the sacrifice of such men as the Marquis of Anglesea, 
Lord Courtinay, Lord Glasgow, and others, who boldly sub- 
scribe for a testimonial to a man far more degraded than the 
veriest brute that lives? When a nation as a whole becomes 
so debased as to witness with pleasure, or even passively suffer, 
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the continued recurrence of such outrages, there is strong rea- 


son to fear that inevitable destruction will overwhelm her. 
JUNIUS. 


NIL DESPERANDUM ! 





Ture he stood beneath my window ! 
He was minus coat and hat; 

Then his collar was cui bono (?) 
And so was his cravat; 

While his shoes were made for service, 
For they never saw a vat ! 


His brow was deeply graven, 

With the characters of Time ; 
Though the record was bedimmed, 

By the deep, enlaying grime— , 
And tho’ it was of sorrow, 

Yet it was not one of crime. 


An organ, his companion, 
Most sweetly did he play ; 
Yet the tearful eye uplifted, 
Just then seemed to me to say :— 7’ 
“ He is wretched, he is thinking, ' 
Of the loved ones far away !” 


Yes, he stood and played before me, 
And without one cheering ray ; 

For the legions of the storm-king, 
Had enveiled the face of Day— 

But the gentle breath of evening, 
Sported with his locks of gray. 





And his spirit passed unheeded, 
All the music of that chime ; 
While those chrystal orbs of feeling, 
Well bespoke a soul sublime ! 
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Laden deep with sacred mem’ries, 
Of Life’s early summer-time ! 


And perchance he thought of “ mother,” 

Who had taught him how to pray— 
Or perchance of “ sister-—brother,” 

Who had joined his childish play— 
And perhaps of present sorrow— 

Of a beggar by the way! 


Then perhaps he thought of Heaven, 
As he sought with tearful eye, 

To revive each lovely image, 
Mid the clouds of yonder sky— 

And perchance the thought was cheering, 
That the end of life was nigh! 


And perhaps he thought of resting, 
In life’s calm and peaceful even— 

And joining in that nobler song, 
With angels and forgiven ; 

As with arms outstretched they welcome, 
O’er the azure walls of Heaven ! 


But whatever he was thinking, 
While his soul I tried to sean— 
I felt that he was precious, 
In Jehovah’s glorious plan— 
And that ministering spirits, 
Were around that wretched man! 





And as thro’ the cloudy billows, 
Broke the sun’s last golden ray— 

A tiny tear-drop for a moment, 
Sparkled, fell, and passed away— 

Sacred emblem of Life’s sorrow, 
Closing with departing day ! 





Then he left me with this lesson, 
Which I never can repay : 

All along our pilgrimage, 
Happy angels lead the way— 

And the shadiest path of life, 
Ever has its sunny ray! 
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SCRAPS. 


evo. 1. 


We hear a great deal said, in the fashionable circles of the 
present day, about going to Europe. You may talk to the in- 
mate of a Fifth Avenue Mansion from morning till night of 
some splendid literary or intellectual attainment and before 
you begin to grow eloquent over it, your listener is asleep. Re- 
fer to the brilliant lecture of the evening previous, where you 
had the pleasure of her company, and she thinks it was very 
good—but she really don’t remember the subject. 

Hitherto perhaps you have regarded your conversational 
powers as very satisfactory, but you find you have made a woful 
mistake. By way of variety, change your subject for a moment 
and refer to a town in Europe,—the statue by your side is 
transformed into an image of life. You find to your gratifi- 
cation that you are becoming quite interesting, and your hith- 
erto dull and inattentive listener, catches with eagerness every 
word that falls from your uninspired lip. This mania of the 
Nineteenth Century stalks abroad in every phase of fashiona- 
ble life. The professional gentleman in embryo must go to 
Europe and study human nature ; whilst the literary character 
must follow in his footsteps to receive, if may be, somewhat of 
the inspiration that surrounds the tomb of a Coleridge, an Addi- 
son, or a Macaulay. In the all important problem of social life, 
the cry is no longer: “I'll ask my ma,”—but “ Will you take 
me to Europe ?”’ 

This thirst for foreign travel we readily pronounce a hum- 
bug. The charm of all travelling, as will be readily conceded, 
rests on the fine opportunity afforded of inconvenience and 
general discomfiture. The necessity of going to Europe to en- 
counter these difficulties, has at length been skillfully obviated 
by recent improvements on our Rail Roads and other publie 
conveyances. If youcan’t stir up unpleasant reflections by the 
thought that at the next moment you may be the mangled victim 
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of a brakeman’s carelessness, or at the mercy of a broken rail ; 
if you are free from the disagreeable sensations arising from a 
superabundance of dust and smoke or a cinder in your opticals; 
if all these fail to excite and disturb your spirits, then think of 
your baggage. If squalling babies or loquacious old women 
dont annoy you, then suffer yourself to be irritated by visions 
of smashed up band-boxes and broken trunks. To come down 
to the good old Saxon—the present mode of handling baggage 
in a rail-road car, is a caution to serpents. Baggage masters 
seem to have a fertile imagination which converts the recepta- 
cle of trunks into a bedlam, and pronounces that man, who can 
do the most damage in the shortest time, the best fellow. To 
become the bearer of this honor there seems to be an immense 
deal of rivalry ; and the scene which occurs at Oastle Garden 
at the arrival of an emigrant ship, or in some country village 
with a house on fire is altogether eclipsed in the amount of con. 
fusion and disorder stirred up by these energetic and zealons 
rivals. 

Now there is presented to us a striking analogy in the world 
of mind. 

The earth which we inhabit is one great baggage car, time is 
the baggage master and we are the trunks and boxes. As the 
baggage master, regardless of all expense, hurls one piece of 
necessary furniture in one direction and another in another, so 
old Time, utterly regardless of our own wishes on the subject, 
grasps us with a careless hand and throws us rashly here and 
there. We trunks may have a pleasant situation at the present 
moment, but he of the keenest foresight knows not but that the 
very next will find us jammed up into some dark corner of ad- 
versity. 

We think it will be found, upon observation, that the older 
the baggage master is, the greater is his carelessness and ‘the 
more direful his hatred to unbroken trunks. Why a young man 
in the art can suffer an occasional sight of an uninjured article 
with a comparative degree of composure—often not over-anx- 
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ious to see it in more than one piece, but the propensity has be- 
come too strong in his elder brother. 

On the same principle, time, who according to all accounts, 
has a good many grey hairs on his head, has become gradually 
more hardened, until, with ruthless hand, he uses us as though 
manufactured of iron or steel, instead of flesh and bones. His 
is a second childhood, and we his uncared for playthings, which 
he tosses to and fro as carelessly as the innocent kitten a ball 
of yarn. 

One difference in the comparison before us, which viewed in 
one light is a blessing, in the other, not, is that we are continu- 
ally undergoing a change, whether for better or for worse. The 
baggage man when he once plants a trunk in a firm position 
doesn’t remove it till the journey’s end: but our baggage mas- 
ter seems to be more restless, and not satisfied with the fun of 
unloading and loading up, he must needs employ himself while 
the cars are in motion, in throwing the trunks about from one 
corner to the other. We have the gratifying assurance, that of 
all these many corners into which we are successively thrown, 
we will stand a fair chance occasionally to fall in with a good 
one. 

We are thus subjected to a continuous routine of change—a 
monotony of varieties. Are we in a corner of wealth and pros- 
perity to-day ? to-morrow we may be tossed over into the oppo- 
site one of poverty and adversity. Are we in a state of buoy- 
ancy and hilarity to-day? we may be cast into the murky at- 
mosphere of sadness and depression to-morrow. 

The only safeguard for the protection of trunks amid the 
general confusion is, that they have good locks and firm straps 
to keep them together. We, in the midst of all these changes 
and hard knocks, must keep ourselves firmly locked—somewhat 
as Phillips describes Napoleon—“ Proof against injury and 
empowered with ubiquity.” 

There is one pleasant reflection in this connection. After 
the trunks have once escaped the hands of their persecutors, 
they are soon to repeat the fiery ordeal. Not so with us. Af- 
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ter we once get out of this old baggage-car, time will have no 
more evils in store for us; having arrived at the end of the 
journey, we shall be committed to the charge of the General 
Superintendent, where we shall be cared for with a gentler 
hand. 





Evitars Sable. 


Dsaz Reaper .—We know that this will be the first place to which you 
will turn, when you receive your Mag. We surmise the cause of this to be, 
that the word table, by an association of ideas well understood by Seniors, 
and which under-classmen will learn hereafter, brings before the mind visions 
of arich intellectual treat, similar to those at which you allay the carnal 
appetite, but far surpassing them in the richness of the viands and the style 
of cooking. But in order that you may not be too sadly disappointed, we 
will inform you, that at this table, the food will be simple and plainly dressed, 
Those, whose pampered and sickly appetites demand a supply of stale cutes 
and witty sayings, we would refer to the “Yankee Notions,” to which we claim 
no relationship. Neither do we intend to give you a long account of editor- 
ial woes,—they are private matters,—nor a description of our sanctum, which 
being of the order picturesque, it is difficult to describe, and impossible to re- 
duce to unity, and we might say to order, and of which a good idea can be 
obtained, only by personal inspection, to which we cordially invite you. We 
have indeed received several visits, which the visitors frankly confessed were 
for the express purpose of seeing the table, chair, and editor himself, in full 
operation. One of these visits we will try to place before you. We referred 
the visitor, on his entrance, to a common chair, not considering it consistent 
with our editorial dignity to rise and offer him our own, which, by the way, 
is the easiest in the room, and in addition not wishing to have it desecrated. 

His first remark was :—How is the Mag. getting along? Have all the fel- 
lows subscribed? 

We answered his first question in a Yankee fashion, by asking him, bow he 
could expect the Mag. to get along, unless himself and the college public gave 
it some assistance, as it was not endowed with the power of self motion, and 
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the Editor alone could not move such a vast mass. To his second inquiry, 
we replied, that in our editorial tour, we had met with an indifferent reeep- 
tion; that about one-half of the students had subscribed, and about half of 
that half had paid up ; that at some places we were denied admittance, and in 
one instance had even been taken for the “ Hogi Mogi.’’ 

The reason of this was, no doubt, as follows: The individnal making the 
mistake, was a Freshman, and he was probably frightened by the formidable 


hirsute developement of one of our number. The rest of us foreseeing some 


a 


such contingency, bad previously visited the barber, which we would recom- 
mend to our successors, as Freshmen are not supposed to be accustomed to 
hair. 

We were here interrupted by a knock at the door of our sanctum, to which 
we responded, Hullo! and turned leisurely around to welcome the intruder, 
but merely c:nght sight of a retiring head. This immediately raised our 
friend’s ire, and he inquired, why it was, that the Tutors would come around, 
and make themselves so generally disagreeable. 

We replied, that the fault did not lie with the tutors, but in the revival of 
an old law, similar to the old Blue laws of Connecticut. But the tutors, 
themselves, were, generally speaking, a very gentlemanly set, who cheerfully 
subscribed for the Mag., and in everything but the shortness of their visits, 
were very agreeable. 

Our friend in a sarcastic tone, replied, that perhaps they thought to make 
up that by their frequency, and then asked us if we kad seen « copy of the 
new College laws. ‘ 

We told him we had not, as that was not amongst our exchanges, but had 
heard, that they had been revised, improved, and enlarged, to suit the wants 
of “ Young America ;” but that as for ourselves, we intended to govern our 
conduct, for the rest of our time, by the rules of common sense, and if these 
ever run counter to the laws of College, we would submit to the consequences, 

In revly to this, we were told, that we might as well pack our trunk at 
once, as our stay here was limited. 

Having thus disposed of this topic. we turned upon politics. Of our con- 
versation on this subject, we will only give the result. viz; When we finished 
we had got the Union dissolved, and our respective selves, Kings, Emperors, 
or Presidents of the several parts, and had determined upon an interchange 
of hospitalities, after the manner of Queen Victoria and Louis Napoleon. By 
this time it was growing late, and our visitor took his departure, no doubt 
highly edified. If we ever write a book, we think its title will be “ noctes 
editoriales.” 

We believe it is the general custom for the “ Editor’s Table” to contain 
some general statistics of the condition of the College, but we think that this 
is most generally put in for the purpose of filling up, for the condition of the 
College is doubtless as well known to the reader, as the editor. If, however, 
any one may be ignorant of the flourishing state of the “ Base ball Club,” we 
would invite him to take dinner with us some day, for we happen to board at 
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the same table with several of the “first nine,” and he will there be able to 
obtain accurate information concerning the game. For the benefit of our ex- 
changes, we would say that Alma Mater is floreting to such a degree, that the 
Faculty have kindly seen fit to relieve the over burdened mother of a few of 
her more erratic children. Our Library is at last completed and constitutes 
the chief ornament of our College, if we may judge by the number who visit 
it. Moreover, we hope before long to welcome our new Professor, Dr. MclIl- 
vaine. And, unless we are mistaken in the character of our fellow students 

we can assure him of a most hearty welcome. We believe that this is all we 
have to say of College matters. The “ Horn Spree” we have not noticed, as 
it spoke for itself, and rather modestly too, we think. 

And now, kind Reader, as we are about to retire to the shades of private 
life, we have one parting request to make, which is this: That when Mag. 
makes her appearance, you will treat her with great respect and courtesy. 
And we know you will, if you really feel one-half the regard for her, which 
has been manifested by the repeated inquiries as to her welfare, which we 
have been compelled to answer. For Mag. is a young lady, (only twenty-one) 
of very tender feelings. And what student of Nassau Hall would treat a lady 
with disrespect. 

“Tt such there be, go, mark him well.” 

With this request we bid you an affectionate and final farewell in our ca- 
pacity of EDITOR. 


Exchanges. 





The following exchanges have been received: Harvard, Yale 
and Virginia University Magazines. The William’s Quarterly. 
The Kenyon Collegiate. Beloit College Monthly. Erskine 
Collegiate Recorder. The Printer. Western Churchman. 
Hall’s Journal of Health. Union College Magazine. 
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